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NEHEMIAH.—Chap. ii. 


Nehemiah was a Jew, and held avery exalted situation 
in the palace and court of Artaxerxes, the Persian king. 
It appears that he continued in his office for several years 
after his people returned to Jerusalem, ‘There was im- 
portant work appointed for him of God, in the Holy City. 
He remained in high respect in the king’s court, till the 
destined period arrived ; and then, with the consent of the 
king, and his high patronage and support, he came to 
the city of his fathers, and to the temple of his God, to 
enter upon the discharge of duties closely connected with 
the posterity of Israel, and the interests of the church. 

The book of Nehemiah is a continuticn of the history 
of the Jewish people which was given by Ezra, At this 
time, there was three monarchies in great power, splen- 
dor, and extent. ‘These were the Persian, the Roman, 
and the Grecion. Compared with them, bothin number 
and in power, the Jews were insignificant. But of these 
great nations, the inspired writers take very little notice, 
but as the Israel of God had dealings with them. On the 
other hand, how full and particular the history of the Jews. 
The Lord’s portion is indeed his pecple; they are his 
peculiar treasure, and in comparison of them, in the esti- 
mation of God, the rest of the world is but as Jumber.— 
Though Ezra and Nehemiah were neither commanders of 
armies nor conquerers of countries, yet as saints and as 
useful men and reformers in the church of God, they were 
greater men and of more exalted renown than the Grecian 
orators or the Roman emperors. 

The book which bears the name of Nehemiah informs 
us of the great concern he felt for Jerusalem, and the com- 
mission he received from the king to visit it. It gives an 
account of his successfully building the walls, notwith- 
standing great opposition. He afterwards redresses the 
grievances of the people, of whom he takes a particular ac- 
count, as to their families and number. 

Nehemiah came from Persia to Jerusalem with great 
honor and influence. He had letters from the king him- 
self. On his arrival at Jerusalem, he was filled with an 
ardent anxiety to see the actual state of the city. For this 
purpose he rose in the night, accompanied with a few 
chosen friends; up to this time he had carefully concealed 
what God had put in his heart todoto Jerusalem. This 
was necessary on account of Sanballat the Horonite, and 
his servant Tobiah, great enemies of God and his people. 
Nehemiah gives a sad pictures of the state of the city.— 
He went to the gate of the fountain, and there was noplace 
for the beast on which he rode to pass. His grief must 
have been great, when he witnessed the desolation. Soon 
after he laid his commission before the nobles and princes. 
They said, ‘‘ Let us rise up and build. Sothey strength- 
ened- their hands for this good work.” 


[Scripture Hisiory. 





Moral Gales. 


OUR SCHOOLMASTER, 
And how he came to be Married. 


Every body knows the position of a country school-mas- 
ter in New England, and that it is only second to the min- 
ister, while at the same time he is considered a more 
marketable and comeatable commodity. The minister is, 
almost ever, a married man: and if he isnot, he has failed 
in setting the most essential example before the rising gen- 
eration of his congregation. But a married school-master 
is proof positive that the ‘ committee’ have consulted their 
own taste, instead of the grown up girls of their district. 

But our school-master was not a married man; and 
whether the fact that the head committee-man had three 
marriagable daughters, not pledged to vow constancy to 
any swain, had anything to do with the selection, is a 
question which has never been solved for public benefit. 
The school-master had not been long among us before the 
old school house was filled to overflowing; and itis a 
remarkable fact, that that winter there were more large 
girls in school than there had ever been before, or have 
been since. ‘The importance of education seemed particu- 
larly appreciated by all who had hopes, or even wishes of 
becoming wives. And Uncle Bill, who was something of 
a wag, seriously declared that ‘ grandma’am White,’ who 
was ‘ the oldest inhabitant,’ wanted to go to school too, if 
she could only get a place to board near the school house. 
In truth, the schoolmaster was a ‘ proper nice young man,’ 
and somehow the girls found out the same fact. Nota 
quilting, or party, was perfect without his presence; and 
the sample of good cooking, which came under his in- 
spection, would have won the heart of any man, if, as some 
of the ancients supposed, that article had any immediate 
connection with the palate. Pies, puddings, cakes and 
tarts, of all which the preparation was asscribed to Sally, 
Polly, Betty, or Margaret, whichsoever the favorite daugh- 
ter might be, who had the best chance to please the school- 
master’s taste. Ifthe blind god, like flies, was to be trap- 
ped with sweets and molasses, he would have been caught 
in every house but one in the district. 

The schoolmaster remained impregnable to the assaults, 
both upon his heart and stomach. fle never suspected 
the mines which were preparing to explode in every di- 
rection. The girls began tothink that surely he was en- 
gaged ; and that is almost as bad as being a married man. 
But they were mistaken. His heart was free and unfet- 
tered. And what they lacked was a quick discernment 
of this weak side. Every person is assailable, and the 
whole tact of the affair is to discover and honor their weak 














points of peculiar whim. But the girls were all at fault— 
they smiled and pouted in vain; their mammas made cook- 
ies and sweetmeats for their credit, without advancing 
their interests in the least; and the schoolmaster’s eccen- 
tricity was so closely connected with his scholastic duties, 
that it was not mistrusted. But his mind wasthe abstract 
ofa mathematical problem. There was nota puzzle ‘ in 
Thomas’ Almanac,’ but he could decypher ; and he never 
was happy or satisfied without fractional anxiety. But the 
girls were all so anxious about the dividend of his affect- 
ions, that it never occurred tothem that the square of 
his partiality could only be obtained by the addition of a 
slate pencil to their charms. Atlast one wiser, or with 
more tact than the rest, suspected the truth, and finding 
that the usual methods of captivation had failed, suddenly 
became deeply interested in all mathematical puzzles, and 
often invited the master home with her to finish the 
‘sums’ and solve the problems which she had gathered to- 
gether in a file of old almanacs, as long as a century. He 
was at ease ; and without inquiring why, his feet would 
almost involuntarily turn to where he was sure to find a 
cheerful fire, a bow! of apples and a slate and pencil ready 
for his amusement. Jane Baker was elated with her 
stratagem, and the result was all she wished, and might 
have been anticipated. For to make aman happy—show 
him that you sympathize with and understand his foible, 
and there must be strong reason why, if he does not re- 
ward you with his love, or what, in his estimation, is the 
same thing, the privilege of wearing his name. 

Jane did well; she caught the schoolmaster, and then 
had her life to learn that a mathematical husband was even 
more tedious than a mathematical lover. 

Soure five years after, | paid them a visit at their own 
domicil. [ found Jane with as ready tact as ever, and her 
husband puzzling over ‘Greenleaf’s’ last edition, Three 
chubby children were given them; and from the energetic 
manner in which the youngest used his lungs, I drew the 
conclusion that it inherited its mother’s activity, instead 
of its father’s love of silence and quiet. 

The schoolmaster with his usual dignity, bade me wel- 
come, and began to solicit my opinion as to the probable 
merits of a book on geometry, which was to be published 
sometime. But Jane interrupted him with: 

** John, the fire is minus, and you will particularly oblige 
me tosolve the problem of how many sticks of wood it 
would take to make a good one.” 

He mechanically turned to the blackboard; but she 
again interrupted the train of his thoughts with : 

‘Please husband, give us a practical illustration, and 
then by the warmth, we will prove correctness.” 

Like an obedient husband he proceeded to comply with 
the request, and then returned to his amusement. 

He was scarcely seated, before Jane again propounded 
a puzzle for his solution. 

‘‘Husband,” said she, “‘ supposing one dead chicken 
would make a comfortable meal for three, how long would 
it take to make two live chickens dead?” 

‘Yes, yes, my dear,” he returned, ‘‘ but don’t interrupt 
me now, as | am just finishing the equation of this prob- 
lem, which never has been solved by any mathematician. 
If can getit arranged correctly, the solution will be 
positive?’ 

‘* Buta hungry family and squalling children are prob- 
lems which must be solved first,” she returned laughing. 

He cast one look at his black board of saddened sorrow, 
and, if 1 did not mistake, one of anger at his wife—but he 
was too well trained to dispute the command insinuated. 

I looked a puzzle, but did not dare to propound it; yet 
she was too well versed in the root of the query not,to,un- 
derstand it. 

‘** He is good and kind,”’ said she in explanation, ‘‘ but 
he loves a problem of figures and signs better than that of 
living. Henever knows hunger or cold while in his ab- 
stractions of fractions; and] always must propose my 
questions. decidedly, or have them forgotten,” 

* But—” said I, but I did not dare propound the ques- 
tion. 

She laughed and said, ‘‘ Oh, I understand ; you wantto 
know why heis so obedient. It is a long story in all; but 
the conclusion of it was that after I had suffered neglect— 
seen myself rivalled by an old blackboard, and my children 
requiring some interest from their father, I was obliged to 
come to an openrupture, and say that itshould not be— 
that he never should do a sum in the house until he attend- 
ed to my requests first.” 

‘* But how could you effect this?” I inquired. 

‘“‘Easy enough,’ she returned, ‘‘I only seated, myself 
by him and rubbed out his figures and signs as fast as he 
could make them ; and we came to an agreement that he 
should do my bidding always, and I would leave him in 
quiet when possible.” 
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“ Why,” said I, in astonishment, “I thought he loved 
you.” 

*‘ Love me!—he loves nothing but his problems, and 
we cime to the compromise from no other desire of his, but 
to save his darling signs and demonstrations. 

** And (she continued energetically,) if you marry, marry 
any thing but a quiet man in love with abstractions, frac- 
tions, equations, roots, factors, binomials and trinomials.”’ 


[This story shows the folly and selfishness of a man’s 
being absorbed in his own peculiar habits. How much 
happier is a spirit of benevolence and Christian sympathy, 
which seeks not its own, but another’s good. ] 








Parental. 


A TALK WITH MY BOYS. 

Ah, Father’scome. How do youdo, Father? Did you 
get home last night when brother and | were asleep? 

Yes, my son—you were all asleep whenI came, and 
one of you was very restless. I think you did not lie in a 
good position ; or else you had played too hard, or been 
a bad boy, so you could not sleep well. How is it—have 
you been a good boy? 

I guess so—pretty good sometimes— 

You guess so! But what makes you look down so if 
you think you have been good ? 

I was trying to think 

Well, what do you think about this matter? 
I had better ask Mother. 

I suppose I have been naughty some—I—I troubled lit- 
tle sister and made her cry— 

Is that all that you have done wrong ? 

Ishut Kitty in the closet, and she spilt the milk, but 
she didn’t break the pitcher. I suppose I troubled 
mother some ’cause I made a noise with my bow and ar- 
row, and waked up the baby. 

Do you feel happy to think of being naughty? Did you 
think father would like you better for it? or did you think 
that he would not know it? 

I did not think—I was naughty before I thought,— 
but I’m sorry Father, wont you please to tell us some 
stories about things? 

What things 

O, a good many things—what you saw while you were 
gone. 

Then you would like to change the conversation, would 
you? Isit more pleasant to you to hear about things a 
great way off, than it is to talk about your own faults? 

I should like to hear a story—very much. 

Well, now, my son, if it is so unpleasant to you to think 
and talk of your faults, just think how unpleasant it is to 
your father and mother to see you commit them. And 
think how offensive it must be to God, who says to little 
boys, ‘ Children, obey your parents in the Lord, for this 
is right.” What else does God say to children—in the 
commandment? 

He says, ‘ Honor thy Father and thy Mother’-——I can’t 
say the rest. 

Well, do you honor father and mother when you trouble 
and grieve and disobey them? 

No, father, I guess not—I think T shall not do so next 
time. 

Well, do not forget this resolution—broken promises 
and resolutions dishonor parents and displease God, but 
little boys are apt to break a great many. You wish me 
to tell you a story ; but suppose I had promised to tell you 
a story of what I should see in my journey, and you were 
expecting it all the time I was gone, and then, when I came 
back, I should entirely disappoint you. Would that be 
pleasant to you? Would it be right? 

1 think not—I should not like it very well. 

Well, my son, take care how you disappoint father and 
mother. They expect you to be a kind, honest, truthful 
boy. They desire you to please God, and live so purea 
life as always to honor them. They wish you t® be like 
Christ, without any guile, or disobedience, or dishonesty. 
They would have you love the Saviour, and treat him in 
such a way that if you should die at any time, and leave 
us, and leave little brothers and sisters that play with you 
here, you could go and live with brother Edward and the 
little sisters that died before you lived. Now can you re- 
peat any kind words of the Saviour to little children? 

Yes, father. ‘Surrer LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME UN- 
TO ME, AND FORBID THEM NOT, FOR OF SUCH IS THE 
KINGDOM OF HEAVEN.’ Will you tell about what you 
saw in your journey now, father? 

‘It-would take a long time totell .all Ihaveseen: I have 
‘travelled more than a thousand miles since I went away— 
and/have been almost half that distance away from home. 

So mother told us, when she read your letter from Phila- 
delphia. But, father, how could you go so quick? Did 
‘you drive Pony? 

Why no, Henry, {says the older brother, ] the Pony could 
not go a thousand miles in eight days, and you know fa- 
‘ther would not travel on the§Sabbath. But, father, I do 
‘not see how you could goso quick, and stop in Portland, 
‘and Boston, and New York, and see all the men you were 
‘going to see,and visit all the places. Mother read in 
your letter that you visited the Markets, and Printing Off- 
‘ces, and the Water-works at Fair Mount, and the Gas 
‘Factory, and Girard College, and all the Lions of the City 
cof Penn. 

Was there real Lions there, father? 

Why no, Henry. That means only the wonderful things; 








Perhaps 








those which people love to go and see, as we went with 
father tosee the J.ions that roared so in the Caravan. 

Well, I wish father would tell us all about the Lions. 

I should like to have him tell about the Girard College, 
and the Water-Works. 

It would take me along time to tell all that I saw, and 
breakfast will be ready soon. So I will just tell you some- 
thing I heard in Boston, that made me think and feel very 
tenderly about my little boys and girls at home, and also 
those that have gone to their heavenly home. What I 
am going to tell you happened in Boston. It was on the 
Sabbath, at meeting, in the vestry under the Tremont 
Temple, a great Meeting-house, which used to be a ‘Theatre. 

What is a Theatre, father ?—how big is it? Is it like 
the Wire Factory ? 

Why no, Henry. It is a great building, where bad peo- 
ple used to go and perform plays, such as there are in 
Shakespeare, and others not so good as those, and other 
bad people used to go and seethem. But you ought not 
to interrupt father. 

Well, my son, if Henry did wrong, you have done a 
triplewrong. For you have interrupted him and father 
both; and besides this rebuked your little brother, and 
taken upon youto answer questions he. proposed to me, 
and to answer them rather captiously, too. You must give 
brother good examples in this matter, and they will be 
better received by him than your rebukes. This is one of 
the ‘ besetting sins’ you must avoid. But let me finish the 
story. We were all sitting still and looking at the Minis- 
ter who had been preaching very faithfully and affection- 
ately tohis beloved congregation. They had been wor- 
shipping for several months in this vestry, since with their 
Pastor they separated from the congregation in another 
part of the city where he used to preach. They were 
going to meet in this vestry no longer, but the next Sab- 
bath they were to meet in a large meeting-house they had 
purchased. So after the sermon, he made some remarks 
on leaving this place, in which, with some inconveniences, 
they had spent many pleasant Sabbaths. He spoke of the 
goodness of God in preserving them, and giving them 
peace and harmony. A young man of the congregation 
had died, but nomember of the Church had died since 
they first met in this vestry. But in a tender voice he told 
how some little children—sweet lambs of the flock—had 
been ‘ carried across the river.. When he said this, there 
were two or three mothers that hung down their heads and 
wept, and I thought of our little sisters and brother that 
are dead, and alsothe little twins, and Charlie, who had 
been so sick. 1 was glad the Good Shepherd had not car- 
ried them across the river yet. 

What does that mean, father—to carry them across the 
river? Does it mean todie? 

Yes, my son. I was going to tell you what the the min- 
ister said aboutit. He said*that when little infants die, 
he was often reminded of an illustration be had seen used 
by a beautiful writer, describing the Shepherd and his 
flock. The Shepherd, watching over his flock in the pas- 
tures beside a river, knew very well that on the other side 
of the river there were greener and fresher pastures, and 
a far more beautiful and better country. But the sheep 
were afraid to cross that river; and even when their pres- 
ent pasture was very poor, they would hardly be prevailed 
upon to look across the river and see the beautiful country 
on the other side. So the Shepherd found it necessary to 
take some of the little lambs from their mothers, and 
carry them over and set them down on the other side; 
and then their mothers, while mourning the loss of their 
little ones, would look across and see the more beautiful 
country beyond, and then they would be more willing to 
cross the river. So the kind Shepherd of Israel sees that 
while our little ones are with us, we are too unwilling to 
look across the river of death and see the ‘ fair and happy 
land’ which lies beyond it. And he sometimes sees it 
necessary to take the tender objects of our love from 
their mother’s arms and carry them across this river, that 
we may be the more willing to look beyond, and to cross 
the river when the Good Shepherd calls us. 

I should not like to have little sisters die and my mother 
go and leave me. 

Don’t cry, my son. The kind Shepherd lets them stay 
with usnow. They were very sick last year, but they 
are quite well now. See, here they come, and ask us to 
put them up to the table in their little high chairs. We 
will have breakfast now. And my little boy must always 
be so good, kind and obedient so as not to be afraid of 
death.—N. E. Puritan. 








** Boys, let us go to the theatre to-night,” said a wicked 
little boy to his comrades. 

“* We haven’t got any money to go with,” they answered. 

“Well, can’t we fix up some plan to get some money ?” 
was the reply; and at itthey went. 

This conversation, in substance, passed between a 
group of idle boys, as they stood on awharf in the city of 
C. Among their number was a little fellow about nine 
years old, who, though he had a pious mother, had ming- 
led so much with bad boys that he himself was as bad as 
any of them, and perhaps that very day had run away from 
school. 

After several plans proposed to raise the money, Satan 
put the following project into their heads, for he is always 





at hand to suggest to young sinners, as well as old, ways’ 





and means to sin. The little boy referred to was to go to 
the store where his father was formerly employed, and try 
to get it from the merchant; so putting on a bold counte- 
nance he wentto the store, and, addressing him, said, “ If 
you please, sir, father sent me to get a dollar.” 

The merchant was surprised at this request, for the boy’s 
father had always come himself, or sent an order, and sus- 
pecting all was not right he fixed his eyes intently upon 
the little rogue, and said, sternly, “‘ Are you sure your fa- 
ther sent you?” 

The boy straightened up, and looked as bold and confi- 
dent as possible, and replied, ‘“‘ Yes, sir, he wants it for a 
particular use.” 

This was spoken with such an air of sincerity that it 
disarmed suspicion, and the dollar was given. The little 
fellow returned to his comrades, who were waiting the 
result, and announced his success. The money was divi- 
ded, and they went to the theatre, vainly supposing that no 
one would ever find it out. O! foolish boys, did they not 
know that God saw them all the time? and had they forgot- 
ten what was written in God’s word, Num. XXxxil, 23, ‘* Be 
sure your sin will find you out?’’ What folly it is to at- 
tempt to cover up sin! Itislike covering up fire with 
shavings, it will soon burn its way out. So it was with 
the sin of these boys: it was soon known; for the mer- 
chant soon after inquired of the father if he had sent his 
son for money, and found he had not. I need not tell you 
that his pious mother wept, or that his father was grieved, 
as he severely punished his wicked son. 

Take care, little boy, take care; if you go with wicked 
boys you will soon be as bad asthey, and you may be led 
to commit crimes that will fix a lasting stain upon your 
character, and bring your parents down with sorrow to 
the grave. Then, ‘if sinners entice thee, consent thou 
not.”"—Sunday School Advocate. 








THE DRUNKARD’S FAMILY. 

Their pretty house, with its rustic porch overgrown 
with sweet briar, and its neat grassy yard behind, was 
seized for debt; and Catherine, with her four little ones, 
was compelled to seek another home. This circumstance 
seemed to rouse her husband from the stupor into which 
he had been entirely sunken, by liquor, for a few previous 
weeks. He wept very bitterly. 

‘“‘ Catherine, 1 know that I have treated you and my 
children shamefully,” he said. ‘‘Can you forgive me? 
I have often promised you to do better; but I do think I 
will keep my promise this time.” 

Catherine forgave, and hoped. They took asimall house 
with two rooms; one of along block which stood ina 
crowded street inthe village. It was very different from 
the former abode, which stood surrounded by its neat little 
garden, and shaded by a beautiful willow-tree. Yet here 
Catherine, in the midst of all her sorrow, found a source 
of comfort, which was like a well-spring in the wilderness. 
Her troubles had taught her to look to God. She had 
called upon him in the day of her affliction, and he 
had answered her. This he had not done by imparting 
comfort immediately. No! He first convinced her of sin; 
he showed her that her afflictions were less than her de- 
serts; he humbled her deeply, and then led her to Jesus 
Christ as her Saviour and Deliverer. A light sprung up 
inthe midst of her darkness; and strengthened her to 
make exertions for her children’s support, instead of hope- 
lessly yielding to the sorrow that had well nigh crushed 
her spirit. 

She commenced her former employment of dress-ma- 
king, and by her thrift and economy would have madea 
comfortable living for herself and her children, if her hus- 
band, whose reformation had been as transient as the 
morning dew, had not consumed most of her little earn- 
ings for drink. Until now he had never used any violence 
towards her; but as he became more and more imbruted 
by rum, neither she nor her children were safe in his 
presence. Her utmost exertions became insufficient to 
furnish herself and family with decent clothes and com- 
fortable food; yet she continued to send her children to 
Sunday school, and to conceal the cruel conduct of her 
husband from all around her. 

One of her children was a little girl named Fanny.— 
She was a child of remarkably sweet appearance, and gen- 
tle and winning manners. Her attachment to her Sun- 
day school was very great; and she one day wept because 
her mother thought her shoes were too much worn to ad- 
mit of her going. 

““Never mind, Fanny,” said her mother, “I have a 
little money hid away, and perhaps by next Saturday I may 
get enough to buy you a pair of shoes.” 
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Fanny wiped her eyes, and tried to look forward to the 
coming Saturday with hope. But, alas! it came without 
the means for getting poor Fanny’s shoes. The mother’s 
heart ached for the child; but she could only beg j her to 
wait patiently a few days longer, and then she carried her 
griefs to Him who she knew pitied her. The next Satur- 
day, however, found Fanny the joyful possessor of the 
new shoes, which had been purchased with the last money 
the mother had earned. 

It was delightful to hear the sweet voice of Fanny 
thanking God for her new shoes, when she said her pray- 
ers atnight; and it called a gleam of joy to her poor moth- 
e’s chilled and weary heart when she put her arms around 
her neck, and kissed her for them again and again. They 
must be put by Fanny’s bed, that she might see them as 
soon as she awoke in the morning; and the mother grati- 
fed the child by placing them there, and then went out 
to meet her husband, who had been away through the 
day, and whom she just now heard open the outer door. 

He entered the house in a violent passion, and, going 
up to his wife, demanded what money she had in the house. 

‘“‘T have not one cent, Daniel,’’ said his poor wife. 

“I know better,” he said. ‘‘ Where is the money that 
you received for your yeast this week ?”” 

“Ttook some of it for flour, and some to buy Fanny 
a pair of shoes.” 

‘A pair of shoes!” said he, “where are they? where 
are they ? I say,” he repeated, as Mrs. Price stood tremb- 
ling and silent beside him. 

Still no answer. He pushed past his wife, and enter- 
ed the room in which little Fanny slept. There lay the 
gentle creature with her eyes fixed upon the shoes, which 
were placed on achair beside her little bed; for it was 
in the summer season, and not yet dark. Her look of 
quiet satisfaction was changed to one of apprehension, as 
her father approached and took the shoes in his hand. 

“QO, Daniel :’’ exclamed Mrs. Price, ‘‘what are you 

oing to do with those shoes ?” ; 

“Sell them for rum,” he roared forth ina voice of 
thunder. 

“O, you will not; you cannot. Poor little Fanny !— 
You can’t have the heart, Daniel!’ But while she wept 
and entreated, he made towardthe door with the shoes, 
and disappeared through it. The. heart-broken mother 
sunk down upon Fanny’s bed, and the other chijdren gath- 
ered weeping around Mrs. Price; while Fanny, sobbing 
all the time, tried to comfort her mother by her caresses. 

[Aunt Clara’s Stories. 











Religion. 








THE YOUNG STUDENT. 


The following litlle story of a gentleman, who was then 
well known, and held some office in N, under govern- 
ment, was told by a friend of his. 

In the early life of P., while he was studying at R., it 
happened that, owing to the disturbances of the country, 
his parents, who lived at a distance, fell, at one time, into 
such painful difficulties that they were not ableto send 
their son his usual. means of support; and at the same 
time death deprived him of his chief friend in the place 
where he was. He was now without money, or the means 
of obtaining any: he did not know even how to provide 
himself with the greatest necessaries. One day, early in 
the morning, with a very sad heart, he was passing through 
achurch in the town, which stood always open. He 
found it empty; and throwing himself on his knees before 
the altar, he prayed that God would show him some way 
out of his distress, so that his pressing need might be sup- 

lied. 

' As he rose and went towards the door, which led into 
the principal street, a poor, old, infirm woman, leaning 
upon crutches, came into the church, and asked him for 
alms. P.had only one shilling left, with which he had 
thonght to provide himself with food for that day; but he 
gave it to the poor woman with these silent words of pray- 
er: “OQ Lord, I have besought thee for help, and thou 
causest even the last shilling I have to be asked of me: 
yet thou knowest a way of help—I know not any.” With 
tearful eyes he passed on; and just as he went out from 
the church-door, a noble looking man rode by, who, at 
the same moment dropped his glove. P. took it up and 
modestly gave it to its owner. The gentleman surprised 
at this attention from a school-boy, asked his name. He 
told it; and the stranger inquired if he were a son ora 
relation of a famous surgeon ofthat name. He answered 
that he was his son; and the gentleman immediately ask- 
ed him to dine at his lodgings, saying, ‘ Your father safe- 
ly performed a dangerous operation for me, and, next to 
God, I owe my life to him.’ 

My friend bowed, and the stranger rode on. At the 
appointed time he went as he had been invited to do, and 
was most kindly and hospitably received. When he took 
leave the stranger took his hand, and put into it six pieces 
of gold, saying ‘Students often have little expenses for 
which they do not like to apply to their kind parents.— 
Take this trifle from me as a token of gratitude towards 
your father.’ 

Surely in his after life P. would never forget his early 
walk that morning, and his prayer in the church; nor 
would ever think of it without thankfully rejoicing that 
when the poor woman asked for his last shilling, he had 
believed that it was God who required it of him; and had 
trusted that God was able to help him, though he himself 
Could see no way out of his distress. 


Nursery. 








A LITTLE BOY’S REPENTANCE. 


A little boy about six years old was in general a very 
good child, and behaved well. Hedearly loved his moth- 
er, and attended to almost every thing she said to him. 
But even good children, and good people, may sometimes 
do wrong; and this little boy did so too. 

One afternoon, after he had been at play, he looked very 
dull and sorrowful. He was askedif he was ill; he said 
he was not. But he talked very little; and he often sigh- 
ed. His mother thought something was the matter with 
him; but she did not say much to him about it. At night 
he took leave of his mother, and went to bed. About an 
hour after he had been in bed, the maid went toher mis- 
tress, and told her that she was very uneasy about the little 
boy, for he was very restless; she had heard him often 
sob; and he wished his mother to cometo him, ashe 
could not go to sleep till he had told her something that 
made him very unhappy. The kind mother went to him; 
and when she came to his bed side, he put his little arm 
around her neck, burst into tears, and said to her, ‘‘ Dear 
mamma, forgive me! I have béen avery naughty boy 
to-day; Ihave told alie; and I have hid it from you. I 
was playing at marbles with my cousins; I won the game, 
through a mistake which they did not find out; and I was 
so much pleased at being conqueror, that I did not tell 
them of the mistake. I have been very unhappy ever 
since; and I am afraid to goto sleep, lest that heavenly 
Father, whom you so often tell me of, should be angry with 
me. You say he knows and sees everything. Whatshall 
I dothat he may forgive me?” ‘My child,” said his 
mother, ‘‘ God is ever ready to forgive those who believe 
in Christ, who are truly sorry for their faults, and who 
resolve to amend. We cannot hide any thing from him. 
He knows when we do wrong, and when we desire to do 
what is right. He hears our prayers, and he will teach us 
what weshould do. Pray tohim to forgive your fault, and 
try never to commit the like again, lest you should offend 
him more by the second offence than by the first.” 

The little boy thought seriously on the advice which his 
mother gave him; and prayed to Almighty God to forgive 
him, and to grant him his grace to do better in future. He 
then fell asleep, and arose next morning happy and cheer- 
ful. 

I suppose, when hesaw his cousins, he told them that 
he had deceived them, and that he was sorry for what he 
had done; and I dare say he was very careful after that 
time, never to tell an untruth or to deceive any one. 











Natural fistory. 





CUNNING AND MEMORY OF THE HORSE. 





ed by the horse, is exemplified in the following anecdote 
from the Plain Englishman. The late General Pater, 
of the East India service, was a remarkably fat man; 
while stationed at Madras he purchased a charger, which, 
after a short trial, all at once betook itself to a trick of 
lying down whenever the General prepared to get upon 
his back. Every expedient was tried, without success, to 
cure him of the trick; and the laugh was so much indulg- 
ed against the General’s corpulency, that he found it con- 
venient to dispose of his horse to a young officer quitting 
the settlement for a distant station up the country. Up- 
wards of two years had subsequently passed, when, in the 
execution of his official duties, General Pater left Madras 
to inspect one of the frontier contonments. He travelled, 
as is the custom in India,in his palanquin, (acovered 
couch, carried on men’s shoulders.) The morning after 
his arrival at the station, the troops were drawn -out; and 
as he had brought no horses, it was_ proper to provide for 
his being suitably mounted, though it was not easy to find 
a charger equal to his weight. At length an officer re- 
signed to him a powerful horse for the occasion, which 
was brought out and duly caparisoned in front of the line. 
The General came forth from his tent and proceeded to 
mount, but the instant the horse saw his advance he flung 
himself flat upon the sand, and neither blows nor entreaties 
could induce him to rise. It was the General’s old charg- 
er, who, from the moment of quitting his service, had 
never once practised the artifice until thissecond meeting. 
The General, who was an exceedingly good humored 
man, joined heartily in the universal shout that ran through 
the whole line on witnessing this ludicrous affair. 
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SINGULAR ANECDOTE OF A PARROT. 


A Quaker lady in England had a little servant girl, 
whom she frequently called into the parlor to instruct her 
in reading, and as she had a low mumbling voice, her mis- 
tress had frequently to reprove her, telling her to speak 
up—can if thee will—mutter, mutter, mutter, mutter. A 
favorite parrot, which was caged in the parlor, from the 
frequent reiteration, learned to repeat the form of the re- 
proof verbatim. It happened that a ministering friend, in 
his travels, visited this family, and had what is called a 
family sitting, in which the friend felt a concern to speak ; 
and beginning in a rather low voice, the parrot sung out— 
speak up—can, if thee will—mutter, mutter, mutter. ‘The 
preacher here raised his voice a little. But presently he 
heard the same command—speak up, can, if thee will— 
mutter, mutter, mutter---and the reproof was repeated until 





the preacher found that nothing but the audibility of his 


A curious instance of the cunning and memory display-, 





voice would silence the pert reprover. Itis needless to 
state that poll was never after permitted to be present du- 
ring a family sitting. 


Sabbath School. 








TEACHERS VISITING THEIR SCHOLARS. 
ITS NECESSITY AND USEFULNESS. 


A physician once said to me that he had a patient in 
whose cure he could make no progress; every visit found 
him in a new condition, and with new symptoms; every 
medicine seemed to work bya new and unheard-of rule. 
At length the physician set himself to work to find out 
thedifficulty. It was this: the mother of the child took 
itintoher head that the prescriptions of the physician 
were too powerful for the constitution of the child; and in 
order to counteract this mischievous tendency she gave 
some powerful nostrum, soon after taking the medicine, as 
an antidote. 

It is just so with many children,—-their parents are con- 
stantly neutralizing all that you can do on the Sabbath. 
The evil can be met and removed only by your visiting 
the family. I would recommend that you visit regularly, 
once a month, every child in your class, even if your call 
be but short. All who are willing to commit their children 
to you will be glad to see you, and will be grateful for the 
interest you take in their children. In addition to this 
you ought to call upon every child who is absent, before 
the Sabbath following. The child may be sick, in that 
case he will be glad to see you. He may have fallen into 
bad company, in that case you ought tosee him. He may 
have deceived his parents, and in that case they ought to 
know it. I have never known other than a good school 
where the rule was invariably practiced, that every child 
who is absent from school shall be visited during the fol- 
lowing week. I cannot too strennously urge its importance. 

But be careful that these calls, to inquire after delin- 
quencies, do not seem like duns, as a creditor calls upon 
a debtor, where the visit is disagreeable to both parties. 
Let there be so much of heart in all your intercourse with 
parents, that they will see that you seek only the real 
welfare of their children. If possible, always have some- 
thing on your mind interesting to communicate, and let 
all your conversation, if practicable, be in the presence of 
the children. After one or two visits you will never feel 
at aloss how to make your visit interesting. Unless you 
are really conscientious in all you do, you will be in danger 
of neglecting this system of visiting under the plea that you 
have not time. 

A superintendent speaking of his school, says :—‘ Visi- 
ting, in many instances, is faithfully attended to; but, in 
a few instances, almost entirely neglected. One teacher, 
who is an apprentice, and has to labor till nine o’clock every 
evening, manages to visit nine scholars a week; while 
others, who are not half so much confined, plead that they 
have not time to doso. Need I say he has a full and in- 
teresting class?’ O! that there were more whose hearts 
were as much in the work! We should no longer hear 
of empty seats and drooping schools.” Were all our 
teachers equally prompt and faithful, what a spectacle 
would our schools present! On making these visits the- 
first thing desirable is to get the good will of the parents. 
This you will invariably do if you are kind and courteous, if 
you are mild, and, above all, if you are sincere and without 
guile. In these visits, from time to time, you will give 
such hints as will aid the parent in co-operating with you 
for the good oftheir child. 

In order to effect good, by visiting, the teacher must not 
be turned aside from his course by any little difficulties 
which may arise in his way. The following description 
of a teacher, who visited without having his office at heart, 
will show every one the inutility of such visitation. He, 
from irregularity on his own part, had suffered his class 
to diminish, Sunday after Sunday, till “he found himself 
without a class at all. On the superintendent of the school 
remarking this to him, he resolved todo something before 
the ensuing Sunday. He had considerable difficulty in 
finding where many of the children lived; some had re- 
moved, and one or two had some time since tried another 
Sunday school, which they liked much better. He inqui- 
red at one place for a boy who had formerly been in his 
class. He saw the mother ofthe boy, introduced himself 
to the Sunday school teacher, and inquired for James, who 
had been absent from his class. She Jooked sorrowful, 
and said she believed James was better off, she hoped he 
was inheaven. ‘‘ What! is James really dead?” ‘ Yes,” 
said his mother, “he died of a fever from taking a severe 
cold in the street; he was ill just thirteen days on Thurs- 
day week last.” 

When the teacher recollected himself a little, he said he 
could not have thought it was so long a time since James 
was atthe school; inquired whether he thought he was 
going to die, and what were his views. The mother re- 
plied, that as he became worse he was very much alarmed 
at the thought of death, talked about the Sunday school, 
and longed to see the teacher he used to have. ‘‘ We ask- 
ed him,” said she, ‘‘if we should send for you, but he did 
not seem todesire it.” ‘‘ The Sunday school teacher we 
have now,”’ said he, “ has never been here, and may be he 
would not like to come ;” and then he held up his poor, 
thin arms, and said, ‘‘I think he would hardly recollect 
me, I’ve fell away so much.” 

James died without seeing his teacher, and his poor 
mother entertained the hope that he was happy because he 
once loved the Sabbath school, was desirous of having the 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Bible read tohim, and appeared willing to die when he 
found he could not live. ‘This teacher seldom thought of 
James when he was alive; but he never forgot him when 


| his child, and the tears were rolling down his sunburnt cheeks. | 


he was dead.—( London) Sunday School Teacher's Mag. | 











. Editorial. 


THE POOR MAN’S CHILDREN. 


| children played happily together, and attea time the high chair 


There is not a man inour village who works as hard, week | 
in and week out,as John Clark. He is the village white-washer, | 


and every spring has as much work as he can do of that kind. 


In haying season John can mow as fast and well as any other | 
man, and in making stacks and loading hay he has not his equal. | 


In addition to all these accomplishments, John is always ready 
for any emergency : ifa wellis to be cleaned out, John is the 
man to do it; if the sexton is ill on the Sabbath, who but John 


will ring the bell ? in short Johnis a sort of “ Jack at all trades,” | 


without being “ master of none.” But notwithstanding all these 
ways of gaining money, John remainsa poor man, and can do 
no more than support himself and his family decently, for he has 
what almost every poor man is blessed with, a great many young 
children, and certainly he may be said to have his “ quiver full 
of them,” for there aré seven, and the eldest is only twelve. 
James Clark, the eldest of the seven, isa fine active boy, who 
rakes himself very useful in many ways. In the winter he goes 
to school, and in summer by working in the garden, “raking 
after the cart” in haying time, and helping his father about his 
work, he is kept pretty busy anduseful. John, a boy of eight, 
confines his labors to going after the cow, bringing water for 
his mother, and tending the younger children. Mary, a little 
girl of seven, helps her mother take care of the younger child- 
ren, and is as useful asa child of that age can be; while the 
flaxen-headed twins, George and Henry, do a great deal of mis- 
chief, and are as troublesome as children of five, who have noth- 
ing to amuse them, are apt to be. Sometimes the little fellows 
wet their cleanaprons in their mother’s wash tubs, and then 
play in the dirt, which is rather discouraging to the poor woman. 
Then they are always running into the middle of the road just 
before the wagons, so asto be almost, not quife, run over, but 
near enough to frighten their mother almost out of her senses. 

But little Effie, a syeet child of three years old, was the most 
remarkable of them all. Effie, the darling, the pet of her father 
and mother, and all her brothers and sisters, was in their opinion 
“the sweetest child ever seen.” Never did a child say so many 
cunning little things as Effie, and certainly she had the sweetest 
temper in the world, for so they all said. Nothing delighted 
James so much as leave to play with Effie, and ifhe could have 
had all the gold in the wide world, he would have given it all to 
amuse her. Even the mischeivous John tried every possible way 
to please his little sis, and the twins loved her so much that they 
were constantly quarreling which should have her to play with. 

The different ways which these poor children had of amusing 
themselves and each other, were most ingenious. On one bright 
Autumn day, while returning from a walk, I met the little troop. 
John was trundling a wheel-barrow filled with dried leaves, and 
the rest, except Effie, were running beside and behind him.— 
While wondering what the boy meant to do with his dry leaves, 
I saw them move very strangely, and suddenly Effie’s bright lit- 
tle face appeared from under the leaves. The children shouted 
with delight, and gathering their hands full of leaves, which lay 
on the ground, they covered her entirely with them, as before, 
and wheeled her away in high glee. 

Now, although these children were as happy as they could 
be, still for all that, ’twas hard work to feed and clothe them 
all; and often when we have seen their father returning home 
fatigued with his hard day’s work, and with his efforts barely 
earning enough to support them all, we have thought he would 
be quite as happy were his “quiver not so full” of them. But, 
soon an opportunity was-afforded us to see how very far this was 
from being the case. 

One afternoon, while passing John’s cottage I heard some one 
sobbing as if her heart would break. Stopping a moment to 
listen, I could distinguish several voices lamenting and weeping 
by turns, and all seemed to be in the greatest distress. Not 
knowing but the family might be in some trouble that could be 
relieved, I ventured to approach the door and knock, it opened 
immediately, and such a scene of sorrow as presented itself in 
that little room,I never before witnessed. The mother was 
sitting ina low chair, rocking to and fro, sobbing, while one 
little flaxen-headed boy was trying in vain to stop her tears 
with “Please moder don’t cry.” The other children were stand- 
ing around her, weeping, except poor James who had thrown 
himself head-sick and heart-sick upon the bed, in the corner of 
the room. At first the poor woman had ‘not noticed me, when 
she did so, she exclaimed, “Oh, Miss B——. my darling Effie 
is dead. Oh, how can I live without her?” The poor woman 

could say no more ; but covering her face with her hands she 
sobbed aloud. Thinking it would be in vainto ask from the 
afflicted mother the circumstances of little Effie’s death, I turned 
towards the door and would have left the family to their silent 
sorrow ; but Mary, John’s little daughter, came up to me, and 
said in a soft voice “If you will come in the other room with me 
you can see our little Effie.” I followed the child and on enter- 
ing the chamber, saw a sight sad enough to move'a heart of 
stone. On the crib where she always slept, lay the sweet child. 
Her flaxen hair Jay on her white forehead, her little hands fold- 
ed on her breast, and the colour was hardly gone from her 
cheeks, eo that I could not believe that the child was dead.— 


| village physician was immediately sent for, but when he came 


| restore her. 





John Clark the poor father was standing by the crib, looking at | 


From him, I learned the cause of Effie’s death. 

It seems that Mrs. Clark had taken her work, and gone to 
spend the afternoon, with her sister who lived a short distance 
from her. She had taken Effie as usual with her, and her little 
cousins were delighted to see the child. All the afternoon the 


was brought for Effie, and a very pleasant time did they have 
together, seated around the table. But Effie did not sit still 
long ; hopping. down from her chair she ran out again to play 
with the ducks and chickens. After the other children had fin- 
ished their supper, they too ran out to play, but one of them ran 
back iinmediately, and said, “Oh aunt, Effie has fallen into the 
duck-tub.” 

To run out and lift her child from the water, was but the work 
ofan instant, but alas! she had ceased to breathe. In vain did 
they rub her and apply the usual remedies, for life had fled. The 


he said, twas no use to do any thing now, for they could not 
How she had fallen into the tub, was not known, 
but they supposed that her foot hadtripped when she was run- 
ning past, and that she was unable to recover herself. 

This was the story astold to me by the father, and never did 
I see more heartfelt sorrow than his. Indeed, the whole family, 
from the parents to the little twins, seemed to grieve for their 
Effie as though she were their only friend. Many times after 
this, did I see this poor family, but never without hearing them 
speak of little Effie, andif ever lasting sorrow was felt fora 
friend, it was for this youngest of the poor man’s children. w. pv. 

NEW LITERARY PAPER. 

The Nartionan Press, a Journal for Home; a Repository 
of Letters ; a Record of Art; a Mirror of Passing Events. To 
be published every Saturday at T'wo Dollars a year, in advance. 
Georce P, Morris, Editor and Proprietor. Office of Publica- 
tion No, 222 Broadway, (corner of Ann Street) ew York. 

Mr. Morris has had such long continued experience in Lite- 
rary periodicals, that we think any of our readers who may wish 
for an interesting Literary Paper, will not be disappointed if 
they should subscribe for the Natrona Press. 








Variety. 





THE POOR BOY'S THOUGHTS. 

There goes rich Mr. Dime,he will not look at such a poor 
boy asI am. Never mind, Ithink he would be happier, it he 
would give up these sour feelings. ‘They say he has fifty thou- 
sand dollars. Well! I would not take it away from him; but 
one can be happy without fifty thousand dollars, for I have only 
nine cents in the world. 

What good would dollars do me? Can they cure the tooth- 
ache? No. Can they make one sleep? No. Canthey make 
afool wise? No. Can they keep off death? No. Can they 
save the soul? No. Then I can do without them, if Iam 

re 

It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than 
for a rich man to enter into heaven. ‘Then I might be content to 
be a poor man. 

I am not too poor to have a friend in heaven. See the birds! 
My “ Father feedeth them.” There is no use in fretting. I 
can’t add a foot to my stature by fretting. The richest are not 
dressed so richly as those lilies and tulips. Then God will 
clothe meas he clothes them. Iam of more value than many 
sparrows: and God cares for the sparrows. I have been a poor 
boy for eleven years, and all this timeI have food to eat and 
clothes to wear. Why can’t I trust my Heavenly Father fortime 
to come ? - 

The rich man and Lazarus teach me what todo. If I have 
faith in Christ, and die a Christian death, it will make no differ- 
ence whether | was a king or a beggar.— Youth’s Penny Gazette. 
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TRUE COURAGE. 


A certain Scotchman benig solicited toenter the army, and 
fight for his country, said to the officer who was desirous of en- 
listing him, “I would ask you, sir, two question, which, if you 
answer to my satisfaction, I shall have no hesitation to take up 
arms. The firstis, can you tell me ifI kill a man, that he will 

0 to heaven? or can you say whether, if Iam killed myself, 

shall go there?” To these two questions, so important and 
solemn, the officer could not reply. “Well, then,” said the 
Scotchman, “I dare not send a fellow creature unprepared into 
eternity, neither dare I rush thither myself, unBippEN.” 

Noble resolution! He certainly is the greatest HERO who 
bravely encounters the dangers of life, and the reproach of the 
world, rather than offend his divine Master. He is the mighti- 
est conqueror who obtains the victory over his own passions. 
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CHRISTMAS VISITS. 


The Boston Courier has a letter from Mrs. L. M. Child, of 
New York. We copy the concluding paragraph: 

A friend of mine who has no money to spend for jewels, or 
silks, or even antique vases, has employed his Christmas more 
wisely than this; and in his action there is more angelic music 
than in those divine old statutes. He filled alarge basket full 
of cakes, and went forth into our most miserable streets to dis- 
tribute them among hungry children. How little dirty faces 
peeped after him round street corners, and laughed from behind 
open gates! How their eyes sparkled as they led along some 
shivering barefooted urchin, and cried out, “ This little boy has 
had no cake, sir!” Sometimes a greedy lad would get two 
shares by false pretences! but this was no conclusive proof of 
total depravity, in children who never ate cake from one Christ- 
mas to Christmsa. No wonder the stranger with his basket ex- 
cited prodigious sensation. Motherscame to see who it was 
that had been so kind to their little ones. Every one hada story 
to tell of health ruined by hard work, of sickly children or drunk- 
en husbands. It was'a genuine outpouring of hearts. An hon- 
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est son of the Emerald Isle stood by, rubbing his head exclaim. 
ing, “ Did my eyes ever see the like o’ that? A jintleman giy. 
ing cake to folks he don’t know, and never asking a bit of money 
for the same !” ; 
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FAITH IN PRAYER. 


Several years ago,an aged minister of the New York Con. 
ference put up for the night with a pious family on Long Island 
In the morning it was discovered that the house had taken Gre 
near the chimney, and that the flame very unaccountably became 
extinguished. It was made a prominent subject of conversation 
at the breakfast table. No satisfactory reason could be given 
for their preservation from the devouring element, when a little 
boy of the family observed, “ Father, I know why the house 
didn’t burn down, the minister last night prayed, that we might 
be preserved from the violence of the elements, and s0 it couldn't 
burn.”— Sunday School Advocate. 


A WORD TO CHILDREN. 


A Missionary at Cuddalore, in India, was giving away Tracts, 
when a little boy, about eight years old, came and asked for one, 
At first, Mr. Guest refused, for Tracts were precious things; but 
the child begged so hard, Mr. G. gave him one, called “The 
Way to Heavenly Bliss.” About a fortnight after, the little 
fellow came again with the same request. “ But have you read 
the other?” “Yes,” said the child, and standing before the 
missionary and several heathen who were gathered round, he re- 
peated the whole Tract from beginning to end. This was like 
the little Basuto boy, “ putting his books into his head.” Where 
are yours, dear children? Only on your shelves? Ah, if so, 
we shall almost be tempted to wish they were far away, where 
they would be as food to the hungry. Remember this truth, 
“Where much is given, much shall be required.” 

[Youth’s Miss. Rep. 
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A WISE ANSWER. 


A teacher once asked a child, “If you had a golden crown, 
what would you do with it?” The child replied, “I would give 
it to my father, to keep till I wasa man.” He asked another, “I 
would buy a coach and horses with it,” was the reply. He ask- 
eda third, “ Oh,” said the little girl to whom he spoke, “oh! I 
would do with it the same as the people in heaven do with their 
crowns; I would cast it at the Saviour’s feet.”— Youth’s M. Rep. 























THE SNOW STORM. 


® [| marked, at eve, the snow-flakes fall 
So gently, all around; 
Like lightest feathers down they came, 
And softly touched the ground. 


And as with ceaseless shower they fell 
Upon each shrub and tree, 

The brilliant wreaths which there they hung, 
Were beautiful to see. 


But when the early night closed in, 
The winds came howling by, 

They tore the wreaths from off the bough, 
And whirled them through the sky. 


Hark! how they dash the driving snow 
Against the window-pane ; 

While now they murmur sad and low, 
Now rage and roar amain. 


The streets are silent, save the storm 
That rushes in its might: 

God grant that none are forced abroad 
On such a dismal night! 


Where are the poor and friendless now— 
Children of want and woe ? 

How many feel the bitter wind, 
And cold and driving snow! 


How many, chilled, and pale with fear, 
To some lone garret creep; 

And there, with scarce a covering, 
Lie down to wake and weep! 


While I beside a blazing fire, 
My cheerful hour can spend ; 

And see, whene’er I lift my eye, 
A kind and smiling friend. 


And when the huge clock tells the hour 
That I to bed must go, 

That friend will see me covered well 
With blankets white as snow. 


And then, with sweet and earnest voice, 
Will murmur forth a prayer, 

That God would bless her darling boy, 
And guard him sleeping there. 


And, oh! to Him who rules the storm, 
How thankful should I be, 
For such a home, and such a friend, 
To watch and care for me. e 
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THE CHILD'S DESIRE. 


I think, when I read that sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here among men, 

How he called little children as lambs to his fold, 
I should like to have been with them then. 


I wish that his hands had been laid on my head, 
That his arm had been thrown around me, 

And that I might have seen his kind look when he said, 
Let little ones come unto me. 


Yet still to his footstool in prayer I may go, 
And ask for a share in his love; 

And if I thus earnestly seek him below, 
Ishall see him and hear him above. 


In that beautiful place he has gone to prepare, 
For all who are washed and forgiven ; 

And many dear children are gathering there ; 
‘For of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
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